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AMUSEMENTS ris DYENING 


DALY'S THEATRE, —Newrorsn ; 
UNION-SQUARE TALATRE.—Mv Parrxen, 
PIFTH-AVENUE.—La Puiz ps Mapame Ancot 
STANDARD THEATRE —Nancmas. 

PARK THEATKE.—Donprsawy's Broruze Sax. 
HAVERLY'S THEATRE —Oun Davowrens, 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—Encuawrmenr. 

WALLAOR'S THEATRE.—Wourerr’s Roost. 
BOOTH'S THEATRE.—Rescven. 
MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN.—Graxp Concann 
OLYMPIC THEATRE—Mrrz. 

' THEATRE OOMIQUE—Morzsc4n Goar> Cxowprn 
BAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. —Vawert. 


KOSTER & BIAUS HALL. —Porciar Concentra, 


THE aQUARIUM.—H. M. & Prxirone. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE ‘BUILDING, —Zcurmt3r10x. 
—_—eeee ee 
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Tae Week.y Times will be sent to sub- | 
ecribers, for three months, at the reduced rate 
of 25 cents. Substriptions taken at this rate 
will be sent from date of reception, the quarter 
subscribed for tncluding in all cases 18 con- 
secutive issues of Tue Weexiy Times, 

—_—_—_—_—_—————— 

The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, clear of partly 
cloudy weather, westerly winds, becoming vari- 
able, rising, jollowed by falling, barometer, 
stationary or lower temperature, 

—_—_—__— 


The Kelly Democracy -is to. be foremost 
with its ratification meeting, at which Gov. 
Rozixson will, for the fiftieth time,. be 
sopiously and vigorously “arraigned.” A 
good deal of heated eloquence might be 
‘saved by the brief declaration that Tam- 
many’s quarrel with the Governor is simply 
and solely over the spoils of the City Gov- 
ernment, and that Tammany’s concern with 
Btate or national politics is now, as hereto- 
fore, secondary to its interest in robbing 
the tax-payers of New-York. Gov. Ropiy- 
son might have rémained the idol of ‘Tam- 
many, which he: was at the close of 
the Legislative session of 1877, had. he 
continued to take his orders in regard to 


| our municipal business from Joun. KEtty. 


The unaccountable repngnance of « Attor- 
ney-General Fatroxitp to procure the re- 
lease of .Keuiy’s friend, Twrep, and 
the inability of the Rosiwson party 
to seo that Paircuitp had there- 
by: forfeited all claims to a re- 
nomination, mark the beginning of the 
quarrel which culminated at Syracuse. It 
became incapable of adjustment when the 
Governor began to undermine the founda- 
tion of Tammany Hall by _ loos- 
ing its hold on municipal patronage, 
and the perception that political 
rain must follow the continuance of 
that policy may serve to. explain the rash 
experiment of Ketiy’s nomination, whose 
issue cannot bringanything worse than was 
already Tammany will ratify 
with noisy enth the doctrine that 
~owhen it ceases to be able to bleed the City 
+ Treasury it must ease to exist. 


‘Massachusetts Recmeece are reported 


*. _ ko be surprised at the strength which is ex- 
_ hibited by the so-called Independent Re- 
“publican movement in that State. The 


Bare see hens bites ed are disap- 
pointed, and'*‘ soréhead ” Republicans who | 9:1, 

take this. method of revenging themselves 
They boast | , 


npon seaf  geneoe 
that numerously-attended 
ties at Wistinet: to-day, and that 


they will make a formidable showing in the 


. canvass now sboutto open, Of course, this 
of Borer, | 


A, is all a part eas en 


dence to conviet persons with whom they 
have had a difficulty. The reckless use, of 
the. club and pistol by the nominal guard- 
ians of the public peace calls fer summary 
remedies, and since it appears to be impos- 
sible to find a direct method of checking 
Police ruffianism, some good may be accom- 
plished by punishing the false swearing 
eniployed to jnstity it, 


a a! 

Tt was in June, 1877, that Mr. Henry L. 
Cumron presented to the assembled 
Democracy of Tammany Hall, “ Lucius 
Rosrnson, the protector of the public in- 
terests, the defender of the Constitution, 
the Andrew Jackson of the Empire Siate.” 
The Governor earned this magniloquent 
designation by his vetoes of certain 
bills not differing materially from ‘the 
legislation his disapproval cof which 
was made one of the alleged grounds 
of Kewty’s attack upon his administration. 
Consistency never has been a strong point 
with Mr. .Curnton, else he would hardly 
have attained his high position in the Tam- 
many Gereral Committee, which ‘he had 
within a few years denounced as the mere 
creature of the ‘‘dark-lantern” secret so- 
ciety controlled by the Tammany Sa- 
chems. But there appears to be some 
doubt whether, Mr. Curoy’s ductility is 
equal to the latest strain to which it has 
been subjected. He has not yet been heard 
from as 8 pronuunced opponent of “ the de- 
fender of» the Constitution, the Andrew 
Jackson of the Empire State,”-and fears 
are entertained in the Kelly ranks in regard 
to the continued allegiance of the Chairman 
of the General Committee to their ‘‘ honored 
leader,”. Mr, CLurron should take au early 
opportunity of defining his position. 

—_—_—_—_— 
THE PRESIDENT ON OLD GROUND. 


If President Hayes, in his addréss at 
Youngstown, seems to dwell too minutely 
on. topics which the war is believed to 

have disposed of forever; it must be’ re- 

membered that he merely takes up 

what the vanquished Confederates again 
foree upon the attention of the country. 
Whether it is a nation or a league of inde- 
pendent States—whether the National Gov- 
ernment is supreme in national matters or 
whether ‘‘ some omnipotent and sacred su- 
premacy” pertains to a State and invests it 
with direct authority in other than local 
concefns—are not, at the first blush, ques- 
tions possessing a living interest or having 
any practical connection with issues now to 
be determined by the people. A gathering 
of old soldiers is not an occasion for parti- 
san talk; nor is the President a personage 

who can with propriety use his audiences 

for the production of merely partisan effect, 

But the renewed presentation by the 
South in Congress. of the doctrine on 

which the theory. of secession restéi, 

and the declaration. of a purpose 

once more to attempt the application 

of this doctrine to the administration ,of 
the Government, ure circumstances. which 

naturally suggest.a review of the kind un- 
dertaken by the President. Either there is 

a grave misapprehension on the part of the 
North and of the men who fought for the 

integrity of the Union, or the South is 
wantonly reviving a diseussion which war 
legitimately ended. On either of these 
hypotheses the North is in duty bound to 
set the controversy at rest. Mr. Hayzs 
adopts a simple method of determining the 
question, He does not affect original 
treatment. of that which, as a question ‘of. 
abstract. principle, is worn - threadbare. 
With Mr. Luyoous as his witness, he sub- 

mits considerations that cannot be misun- 
derstood by men who fought under the na- 
tional flag. The pretensions they resisted 
on the field of, battle are the pretensions 
which the Southern Democracy have con- 

verted into an issue in the contests now 
pending. The authority which Union sol- 
diers established is the authority which the 
Confederates, as the controlling element of 
the Democratic Party, pronose to fettet and 
curtail. Mr, Liscoin’s statement of the 
issue at the outset of the conflict, and at 
various stages of its progress, are not 
needed to emphasize its simplicity, But 
they touchthe chord that vibrates wher- 
ever the Union is loved. They willbe ef- 
fective where a partisan harangue might 


vipat ite: Haves been at liberty to diverge 
from the used to justify his 
treatment of the he might have 
shown that in 1879, qs in 1859 and «Berea 


jel br 





é'surface, But the disposition to reduce 


et the National Government to a éondition of 


~ | comparative helplossness as regards vital: 
| matters of law, and to increase the power 


of the States in the direction ‘most inimical 
to national authority, underlies the plat} 
forms as plainly as it animates the action 
of the party in Congress. The issue which 
Mr. Hayes helps tébring into prominence 
is the inevitable, outcome of the policy to 
‘which the. Democrats as a. party are fully 
committed. 

Nor is the South alone chargeable with 
the bad faith implied ia tho revival of a 
controversy which should have been finally 
eloged by the war. Again and again the 
Democratic Party in its conventions, na- 
tional and local, has declared its acceptance 
of the amendments and of the results to 
which they were a sequence, If words have 
any meaning, the Democrats are pledged by 
their utterances sinee the war to abide hon- 
estly by its results, and to give effect to the 
laws growing out of them. §So long as they 
‘were a minority in Congress, this pretense 
was maintained at the North, The South 
belied it, cruelly and impudently, by virtu- 
ally disfranchising’ the race whose enfran- 
chisement it had promised to maintain. 
And the party at the North looked on silent- 
ly while its Southern mombers were en- 
gaged in their infamous work, But 
thé pretense was there all the time. 
As’ soon, however, as a Democratic 
majority obtained possession of the National 
Capitol, the policy whith makes the declara- 
tiohs we have referred to a shameless lie 
was deliberately entered upon, and now 
forms the policy by which the party every- 


‘where should be judged. It is idle for a 


patty whose leaders assert a determination 
to dlot out all the legislation consequent on 
the war, to affect respect for the amend- 
ments or for the laws required for their en- 
foreement. It is equally idle for the same 
party to proclaim devotion to the Union 
while upholding a principle which exalts 
States into soveroignty and reduces the 
Union to subjection under them. 
a eames 

‘GEN. BUTLER'S CONVENTION. 
The convention which nominated B. F. 
Burier at Worcester yesterday, is an in- 
teresting study in American polities. This 
convention is the legitimate successor of 
the organization which captured the ma- 
chinery of the regular Democracy of Massa- 
chnsetts last year by force of arms and 
power of lungs. There isno denying the 
fact that the Butler men in tlie Worcester 
Convention of 1878 were in a minority, and 
that by sheer brute force they took posses- 
gién of the hall, and that the conven- 
tidén which they subsequentiy held was a 
complete usurpation. The regular Democ- 
racy subsequently held their convention at 
Boston and nominated Jostau G. ABBorr. 
The place of their assembling gave to these 
Simon Pure Democrats the name of ‘‘the 
Faneuil Hall Democracy.” None other is 
genuine. So far as legitimacy of sneces- 
sion is concerned, the Faneuil Hall. Demo- 
erats have the advantage. Their conven- 
tion was called (and subsequently ad- 
jonrned) by the State Central Committee 
appointed the previous year, when there 
was no contest. The Butler Convention of 
Jast year was the impromptu creation of 
new party, which, for want ‘of a more de- 
seriptive title, is known as “‘ the Butler De- 
mocracy.” 

But, if the Faneuil Hall Democrats have 
thé machinery, the Butler Democrats have 
thé votes. It is true that the Massachusetts 
Democracy is irreparably divided, but the 
Butler faction is the larger. Last year 
Borose polled 109,435 votes in the State, 
while Assotr brought up the rear with a 
pitifal total of 10,162, the Republican 
candidate, TaLzot, having a majority of 
13,118 overall. There is manifest incon: 


‘sistency in calling that organization “‘an 


irregular faction” which polls a vote ten 
times as large as that polled by the so- 
called regular party. The question 
of: legitimacy, after all, does not 
amount .to mach when the legitimate 
and Simon Pure party is 80 outnumbered by 
the illegitimate party that the former is 
merely a side-show. It may be assumed, 
-with entire justice, that the Democrats of 
Massachusetts have tutned their backs on 
their old machine and have gone over ina 
body to Bur.er and his new organization. 
‘With pardonable pride, though with inflated 
rhétoric, it was announced in the Worcester 
Convention yesterday, that there were pres- 
ent 1,723 delegates, representing 19 cities 
and 319 towns, and constituting ‘‘ the 
largest and grandest convention of the Dem- 
oeratic Party ever assembled in Massachu- 
setts,” 

Democrats may sneer: at Butlerism as 
mueh as they choose. They cannot hope 
to;compete with Butuer’s numerical 
strength. The convention whigh nomi- 

him yesterday was a Democratic con- 


ao- | ‘vention. With’ perfect propriety, that as- 
3 ‘semblage which will meet next October, at 


Jeni of She Pasinalt Hall Democratic Com- 





: endl all 6f them. grate henge § 
‘and at the North, pretenses are ‘kept up 
‘whieh may deceive those who look only at. 


las, Democratic” nominee being Erasmus 
D. Beacu. He. did not run again until 
1871, when ‘he polled 157  Demo- 
cratic votes, Jouw Qumoy Apas being 
the regular nominee, and W, B. Wasupurx 
the Republican candidate. In 1873 Bur- 
LER reappeared with 181 votes, having 
failed to capture the Republican conven- 
tion, which renominated Wasusury.. And 
last year Butte led off as the irregular 
Demogratic cama cad polling 109,435 
votes. 

Butter has succeeded in dividing the 
Democratic Party in Massachusetts... Two 
rival delegations will appear from that State 
when the National Democratic Convention 
meets next year to nominate a candidate 
for the Presidency. The crafty General 
has run no risks in this matter. He ap- 
pointed his delegates at his convention, yes- 
terday. The National Convention may “‘ go 
behind the returns” and inquire into the 
regularity of the Butler Democratic Party, 
but there will be no escaping the conelu- 
sion that the Faneuil Hall Democratic Party 
is a faction so slender that itsearcely casts.a 
shadow in the political field, The Worcester 
Convention this year, as Jast year, was 
noisy, turbulent, and rowdyish. Bat these 
are Democratic characteristics, They rather 
attést the presence of the average Demo- 
érat. We miss from its proceedings 
nothing but the automatic screech of 
‘Fraud! frand!” which regular Democratic 
conventions regularly emit. This omission 
was made at the instance of BuTier, who 
cunningly ordered that all national ques- 
tions be postponed until next year, It is 
highly improbable that many Republican 
voters will be canght by this transparent 
artifice.. The combined vote of Butlerism 


-and Faneuil Hall Democracy is over-topped 


by the solid yote of the Bay State Republi- 


cans. 
a 


THE TAX ON ANTIQUITIES. 


There is something supremely ludicrous 
in-the idea that the United States should 
group in the same category Etruscan vases 
and Gambier clay pipes, Lacustrine bronze 
sword-blades and Brummagem paper-knives, 
Phoenician glass ointment-vials ‘and the 
Bohemian scent-bottles of to-day. Such 
incongruities might deserve nothing more 
than a passing notice, but it is the prac- 
tical classification, as far as the payment 
of duty goes, whith is likely to prevent in 
toto the introduction of antiquities into the 
United States. The imposing of a duty of 
40, 35, and 25 per cent. ad valorem on all 
foreign objects, indifferent as to whether 
they were fashioned.when prehistoric man 
first used his flint implements or whether 
they are the highly-finished productions of 
the Parisian artist of 1879, is indeed con- 
structing a protective tariff worthy of the 
dreams of the most ideal prohibitio nist. 


Among the articles enumerated on the’ 
free list may be found ‘cabinets of coins, 

medals, and all other collections of antiqui- 
ties.” These, it would appear, could be 

brought into the country without the pay- 

ment of a penny of duty. There is, how- 
ever, another section, which stultifies the 
first one, for it says, ‘collections of 
antiquity, specially imported, and not-for 
sale.” The meaning of thisis that museums 
or private individuals can bring cabinets or 

collections of antiquities into thé country 
free, but that if such wares are imported 
for sale by anybody else, they must be sub- 
jected to duty. The effect of this latter 
clause—the imposing of a very high duty— 
is very unfortunate, for it must prevent the 
American artist or artisan from becoming 
familiar with the best forms of ant quity: 
Onur art museums are few and far between, 
and the gaps in their cabinets do not allow 
anything like consecutive study. Although 
some liberal-minded individuals have given 
money to such institutions for the purchase 
of antiques, to serve as art models, the gen- 
eral public have not yet arrived at a practi- 
cal consideration of the’ ntility of such 
things. Our museums, without an excep- 
tion, areimpecunious. In this respect they 
do not differ, however, from the oldest 
European museums, which at best derive 
but @ precarious support from their Gov- 
ernments. Itis this lack of means which 
renders it impossible, for any museum, 
either abroad or at home, to add to its 
collection, unless through the medium of a 
middle-man. Aggregations of antiquities are 
only made in Europe and distributed there, 
and thereis noone in the United States 
who has the special or commercial knowl- 
edge sufficient to appreciate their. exact 
worth. itis here that the middle-man—the 
person who deals in antiquities—has his 
value, All these precious objects’ are mer- 
chandise to him, He takes the risks of 
bringing them to this country. He divides- 
and apportions them as they are wanted: 
Even more than this, as he must, from the 
character of the business he deals in, be 
honest and capable, he becomes the confi- 


| dential friend and adviser of the museum, 


and when it is out of money and wants to 
purchase his wares, he often permis it to 

buy # collection, which is to be paid for at | 
some long future date, when it may be in | 





‘tands. ‘Batit tof the plon of the. | of 


) Sela Genet Ws. poo: 


7 prise tg: “Art objects. alone are not 


necessarily included in this category, for 
there gre many things without any beauty. 
sbout them belonging to. which 
ate wanted for ethnological museums. It 
is to be hoped that at the mext meeting of 
Congress this embargo on public instruction 
will be removed, so that all classical an- 
tiquities, like .old books, will be admitted 


free of duty. 
re 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

The pyramids have given an immense 
amount of trouble to antiquarians. . For 
what pugpose they were built has for ages 
been classed by our ablest philosophers in 
the category of those things which no Fel- 
low of any learned society can find out. 
The hotel-keepers of Cairo believe that 
the pyramids were built in the interests 
of the hotel-kéeping business. Mr, Henry 
M. Frexp, who informs us that he stretched 
himself at full length on the so-called royal 
sarcophagus of the pyramid of CHEops, is 
of the opinion that they were reared in a 
prophetic spirit to the greater glory of the 
Fietp family. Many superficial thinkers 
have hastily coneluded that the pyramids 
were merely intended as royal tombs, and 
Mr. Piozzi Surra has ‘written a powerful 
book to prove that they were built in the 
interesté of religion, astronomy, and men- 
suration. Mr, SmiTn’s theory is unques- 
tionably the most interesting of them all, 
‘although it lacks the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the Field theory. There is no doubt 
in Mr. Surrn’s mind that the builders of the 
pyramids—or, rather, the’ builder of the 
great: pyramid—embodied in its construc- 
tion the chief facts of astronomy, the stand- 
ard measures of distance, weight, and ca- 
pacity, and a complete history of the Jew- 
ish and Christian religions. This ingenious 
effort to exhibit the pyramid in the light of 
acombined Loomis’s astronomy, multipli- 
cation table, and complete Scriptural con- 
cordance, is certainly extremely entertain- 
ing, but itis by mo means so plausible as 
the rival theory that it was built in order 
that at some distant day one of the Fiztp 
family might enter it and lie down on the 
dusty searcophagus of an Egyptian King, 

Bat now comes Mr, Ricuarp Procror, 
and sets forth in the pages of the Contem- 
porary Review a new theory, in which hoe at- 
tempts to show that the great pyrdmid was 
both an astronomical observatory and a 
tomb, and that its purpose was to aid in dis 
covering the hgroscope of the King who was 
to be buried init. The base of the pyramid 
is an exact square, and its north and south 
sides are precisely parallel with the equa- 
tor. Ata distance of say forty feet from 
its base, on the north side, there is a narrow 
passage inclined downward at an angle 
of say 45°, which ends ina large cham- 
ber, At about a third of the distance 
from the entrance of this passage a second 
passage. branches off, which ascends at 
about the same amgle of 45°, and leads 
to a larger chamber in the very centre 
of the pyramid, There are other slight 
peculiarities in the interior plan of the 
pyramid, but they need not be here 
described. If we keep in mind the two 
passages and the two chambers just men- 
tioned, we have sufficient facts before us to 
illustrate ‘both Mr. Procror’s theory and 
the true theory of the pyramid. 

Now, Mr. Proctor is convinced that the 
sloping: passage first mentioned was in- 
tended to aid in discovering the North Star. 


such an angle that an observer standing at 
the lower end of it could see the North Star, 
and accordingly the Egyptian astronomers 


end of that passage and overing the 
stat in questidn. The second passage might 
have been. similarly intended for the dis- 
covery of some meritorious star in the 
southern part of the. heavens, had it been 
carried through the pyramid and out at its 
south sidé. Mr, Prooror, therefore, as- 
sumes that it was so carried out, bat that it 
was afterward, partially blocked up. With 
9 aid of the observations taken through 

ese two passages, the astronomers ob- 
tained the data for constructing the royal 
horoscope wliereby CazoPs was supplied 
with information concerning marriage, 
death, stolen goods, absent friends, lucky 
numbers, and all affairs of life. When he 


further use, and therefore he was buried in 
his pyramid, and the sides thereof were in- 
eased with polished granite so that the boys 
of the period could not climb up to the 
summit, : 

This elaborate theory, based on a small 
quantity of contradictory facts, is a curious 
iflustration of the proneneéss of scientific 
persons to shut their eyes to what is obvious 
and to prefer what. is far-fetched and im- 
probable. The real purpose for which the 
great pyramid was built bears not the slight- 
est resemblance to Mr. Proctor’ little ro- 
manee, and ought to be plain to every 
thoughtful observer. The pyramid is sur- 
rounded by soft. sand of great depth, and 


stone, though, of course, a stair-case ex- 
isted at one of its corners. Tt was built to 
Ting dwn hl le count with the means 





were in the habit of constantly going to the | 


| was originally partially cased with polished | 


ree the: same structure serve tor the pur- 
pose of sliding down hill and for the preser- 
vation of, iee and beer in an equatorial ¢li- 
mate, To overlook this.obvious explana- 
‘tion of the object of the great pyramid, and 
to construct elaborate and untenable theo- 
ries connecting it with astronomical and re- 
ligious affairs, is. what we might have ex- 
pécted of a Scientific Person. Alas! when 
will the day come phen science and com- 


mon sense shall be reconciled ? 
eee een, 


leges commence their Autumn and Winter sessions, 
there is something especially opportane in the ple- 
ture drawn by Dr. Lewrs ff. Sreineg,-at the fourth 
anwual meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine, of the lamentable defects in. pre 
paratory education which are the rule, rather than 
the exception, among modital students. There is 
reason enough to believe that wr. STEINER states 
the facts accurately when he says that young men 
who cannot even speak or write the Eaglish lan- 
guage correctly are recelved as matriculates in our 
medi¢al schools, and rushed throuzh the conrse with 
railroad speed, toclaim the right, at the expiration 
wf twoshort years of training, of racking withthe 
most learned members of a learned profession. It is 
notso clear, however, that Dr. STxrneR is right in 
holding that the old-fashioned college curriculum is 
the best preparatory training for a student of medi- 
eine, although the American Academy has all along 
insisted upon the point; and was founded for the 
purpose of enforcing it No doubt, a physician 
should have Latin enough to write «4 
prescription properly, since prescriptions must be 
written in barbarous jargon; bat the ntility of 
Homer, DemostHEnxs, Tuvorpipgs, and P.LArTo, 
in a training for medical life, is so uncertain as to 
eall for an explanation.. Of course, intellectual 
discipline will be the argument urged, but one may 
obtain that by substituting potaay and the physical 
aciences for Greek ; obtaining, at the same time s 
preliminary education founded upon the ‘same 
methods as the science of medicine, and dealing to 
some extent with the same problems. If, again, the 
remedy for the existing state of things is to create a 
strong public opinion that a medical student must 
know Greek, it will be a long time before the 
remedy will be forthcoming; for it requires some- 
thing more than common sense to pereeive the ne- 
eossary relation between the two, which appears to 
subsist in President Srzinzr’s mind. However, with 
one physician to every 600 persons in the United 
States, this manufacture of doctors out of plow- 
boys and car-drivers in two short years must stop 
somewhere, and the nature of the means is of less 
‘importanee than their efficiency. 





New-York becomes every year richer in subd: 
urban resorts, which form so agreeable a source of 
pleasure to those whose fate it is to spend the warm 
months in town, A few Summers ago there was 
scarcely « place to which any one could go out of 
town to dine, but- we have changed all that, and now, 
when the sea-side becomes a little too cool for eensi- 
tive persons, they can fall back upon the glories of 
the Hudson. Fort Lee, one of the loveliest spots in 
the world, a coigne of vantage during the Revolution- 
ary war, and subsequently a favorite second-class 
pleasure haunt, has been completely metamorphosed. 
An enterprising local company took it in hand some 
eight months ago, and have reared a really magnifi- 
cent edifice, at the cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. They lave so carefally catered for all 
classes and pockets in their arrangements that none 
interfere with the others, and the millionaire and his 
humblest employe are equally secure of suitable and 
agreeable accommodation. Places of this sort are a 
boon to a great.City, ana deserve every commenda- 
tion. 


The quantity of bad butter made in this 
country is surprising, not in the West and South 
only, where farmers and plantersdo not understand, 
and do not care to learn, the art of making it; but in 
the Middle States, and even in New-England, where 
itis better made than anywhere else. The chief 
trouble is ignorance as to the method of worxing but- 
ter. Comparatively few work out the buttermilk, 
and consequently the batter, however sweet at first, 
will not keep. A great many people, fortunately 
for their palates, have no idea what good batter is, 
being actually incapable of telling good from 
bad. Buta creat many others know so well that. 
they cannot eat any but the best, and the best is 
véry hard to get, and'very expensive also. Even in 
great elties like New-York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati, good butter cannot be had except at 





The Egyptians constructed this passage at } Vs! 1s called » fancy price. Bere, for example, 


many families are obliged to pay 50 cents a pound 
daring Spring and Summer, $1 a pound during 
Autamn and Winter, for prime butter. /hiladelphia 
butter, as it is named, commands from 75 cents to 


| $l the year round. The first-class hotels and 


restaurants always have excellent butter; they are 
obliged to have it. But the moment you leavethem, 
the butter fs preearious, even suspicious. Indeed, 
you very rarely getit. Not nearly enough good bat- 
ter is made to supply the demand at avy ordinary 
yates. You must pay doable price to se- 
eure it. It is nearly as easy to, make 
good as it is to make poor butter; bnt’ farmers 
have not yet foand it out. If competent persons 
would go through the country, instructing others 
how to make batter, it would be an important aad 
benevolent work. What the quality of butter was 
in ancient times is unknown. Many people think 
it a modern article of food; bat it seems to have 
been used largely by the ancient Hebrews. The 
earliest distinct mention of it is by Heropotvs, 
and frequent reference is made to it by writers of 
the same age. The old Greeks and Romans employed 
it as an ointment in their baths; the former gain- 
ing their knowledge of it from the Scythians, Tnra- 


died, his horoscope was naturally of no cians, aod Phrygians, while the Romans got batter 


from Germany. In Southern Enrope it is now very, 
sparingly used, and in Italy, Spain, Portagal, and 
Southern France it is gold by apothecaries medically, 
for external application. This is the greatest butter. 
making State in the Union, about one-fourth of all 
the butter in the country being produegd bv New- 
York—Ohautauqna, Delaware, Chenango, Jefferson, 
St, Lawrenes, Orange and Otsego exceeding all other 
counties. something like 140,00u,000 pounds are 
said to be made fu the entire country, and its value ia 
estimated at some $70,000,000. If butter were prop- 
erly made, the value of the product would be nearly 
doubled. We sorely need missionaries in the cause 
of good butter. 
_ eeprom 

In the present state of veterinary medicine 
im the United States, with the questionable authority 
of one or two of the veterinary colleges to confer di- 
plomas, the sober second tnought of any Congres 
sional committee before which the matter of s us 
tional veterinary bureau of cattle inspection may 





Coming sbeat the time when our medical col-_ 


come will probably be tuat the proposed organization | 


' | img to admit the regalarity of the 


k peeeeie Hoe che coatest af the small amount 


priated by Congress, while the pubife interest wat 
lefe to take caro of itself. The idea is « good one, an 
‘der cortain restrictions as to msthods of admidistra. 


kind snd another that’one requires a pocket diree | 
tory for reference whenever information is needed 
Besides, the mou competent for veterinary 


/ Glent organization of a working staff. 





ecclesiastical matters In [taly says that the Bishop — 
there are, mostly, mere creatares of the Jesuits, an¢ 
very rarely possess either talent or learning, ‘The 


| and the whole body of priests is asserted to be alto 
gether different from what they are in Germany, 


If they be fanatical, he appears fanatical; if jiberst 
or clerieal, he is likewise. In the country, he taker 
his bue from the richest among the neighboring 
land-owners; when these are skeptics and scoffers, 
he does not hesitate to relate most scandalous sto- 
ties about Mother Oharch. Heis apt to be indolent 
as wellas ignorant, and his general state of mind, 
manners, and morals caused as great uneasiness and 
Pegret to the late Pivs IX. as it eauses Lao XIIL 
The former Pontiff said more than 30 years ago: 


couseientious parish priest; but generally he is more 
dirt.” As a rule, he fs inferior im mind, character, 


eollector of his district; and the facthas rendered 
Leo extremely anxious since his succession to the 


of things that has existed in Italy for 50 or 60 years 





THE STATE CAMPAIGN. 
—_——__—_ — 

The Albany Zepress believes that the Dema 
¢rats’ pretense that Robinsou can make up his losses 
in the City of New-York by gains in the raral ais 
triets is mere empty bragging, and has no solid baal 
whatever. 


The Democrats of the Twenty-first District 
(Oswogo and Jefferson Counties) hdve nominated 
Don A. King for Senator. He is s resident oi 
Pulaski. The convention voted to support Robinsos 
for Governor. 


The Republican Convention for the Twenty- 
sixth District, (Cayouga, Seneca, Tompkina, and 
Tioga Counties,) at Itnaca, yesterday, nominated on 
the eighty-eighth ballot the Hon. William B. Woodin, 
of Cayuga County, for re-election. 


The Republican convention for the Thirtieth 
Senatorial District, (Niagara, Wyoming, Geneseq, 
and Livingston Counties,) was held in Rochester 
yesterday, and unanimously nominated the Hon. 
James H. Loomis, of Wyoming, for re-election. 

The Albany Times says that Robinson and 
Tilden have unnecessarily disrupted the Democratis 
Party, and every man is at liberty to cast his vote iz 
accordance with his convictions ef duty. Also, that 
if Tildenism persists in tts warfare, and Mr. Kelly 
shall bury it in New-York City under a canvass of 
40,000 votes or more; the trae Democracy in the 
State will say Amen. 


The Utica Aeraid says: “ It is deemed worth 
while formally to deny that ex-Gov. Seymour ha 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Robinson ought to re ; 
tire from the ticket. But. it is not likely to be de- 
nied shat before the convention, not only Gov. Sey- 
mour, but Senator Kernan and nearly every other 
yepresentative of the old-time Democratic Patty ia 
the State, believed that the renomination of Robin- 
son would bring disaster, and ought not to be 
pressed. Senator Kernan went to, Syracuse for tae 
purpose of saying so. The event is already preving 
that these representative Democrats knew what 
they were about.” 


Tne Troy Times caunot see any decency o@ 
honesty in either faction of the Democratic Party: 
“The barefaeed wrong-doing of Kelly," i¢ says, 
‘ig more than matched, if possible, by the under 
hand trickery of Tilden. Kelly is at lenst bold, 
while Tilden’s cowardice goes nearly to the extent 
of poltroonery. To attempt to set Tilden ap as pe 
eullarly the representative of political decenct 


’ within the Democratic Party is simply absard. ‘Tam 


many end Anti-Tammany are equally rotten, and 
merit alike the reprobation of patriotic eitizens ; and 
that they ate in = fair way to receive, unless all 
signa on the political horizon are deceptive aud 
illusory.” 





OBLIUARY. 


—— 
HENRI LUTHER STUART. 

Henri L. Stuart died in “Athens,.Ga. on 
Tuesday, aged 64 years. He was born at Berlin, 
Vt., Sept. 16, 1815, and studied law, medicine, and 
civil engineering. He joined the engineering corps 
of the Miehigau Southern Railroad In 1837, of 
whieh be was acting chief in 1839-40. He founded 
the Michigan apositer with H. J. Tylez, He came 
to this City in 1845, aod was concerned in the 
foundation of the Five Points Mission and 
the Womun’s Hospital. He embarked consider 
able eapital in various torpedo enterprises, and da 
voted a great deal of energy to this end kindred 
sehemes. Hoe was slways ready to give all his efforts 
to anything that promished relief or help in any 
torm to the suffering poor. He was one of the in- 
eorporatorsand [rustees of the Zelectic Medleal Col- 
lege of this City, and he contributed voluminously, 
on various sudjects. to the press during his life. 

For several years he was deeply interested in the 
controversy concerning the original discoverer of 
anesthesia. For @ while he championed the siaim of 


eame convinced that Dr. Crawford W. Long, of 


operations in 1942. Mr. 


by ether in surgical aie 


— with all his ciaracteristic ene 
justices, became determined that Dr. 

should be recognized as one of the greatest 
torsof the race. ‘The newspapers bave lately ehronk 
eled the honors paid by the State of to the 
Yate Dr. Long, whose portrait was pain by Oar 
apa toate ot Saeet. Se 3 

theo @m@ 

the wit ae ae 





inspector 
ships are too few and seattered to admit of the of 


and virtue to the mounted carbineer or ordinary tax 


Georgia, antedated all others by more than two years 


tion, but there are 30 many national burewsof ove 


A writer who claims to be well informed upor : 


“You may find here and there an intelligent and _ 


Papalchair. He is very desirous to establish are me 
f6%m, bub he esnnot tell how to change aconditior 
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Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, bat he at. Jength be ac st 
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